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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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The Humanitarian Award Conferred 
Upon the Secretary of State 


REMARKS BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press November 24] 


It is a great privilege for me to accept on behalf 


of Secretary of State Cordell Hull the Humani- . 


tarian Award of the Variety Clubs of America 
for 1943. Mr. Hull deeply regrets that he cannot 
be with you tonight. He has asked me to convey 
to you his warm appreciation of the great honor 
which you have conferred upon him. I am cer- 
tain that you will applaud his decision to con- 
tribute the funds included in the award to the 
Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation, which 
has as its purpose to preserve for posterity the 
birthplace at Staunton, Virginia, of that great 
American President and champion of liberty and 
peace. 

This ceremony brings to mind another occasion, 
more than four years ago, when the American 
Society of International Law presented to Mr. 
Hull a copy of the Magna Charta. I want to quote 
a brief passage from the memorable words he 
spoke on that occasion: “This marvelous document 
of liberty”, Mr. Hull said, “is the heritage of the 
entire race. It is a challenge to oppression and 
tyranny everywhere, and the time could not be 
more appropriate for a fine reminder of its exist- 
ence than at this time, when the world is being so 
hopelessly overrun by oppressors, by tyrants, by 
despots.” He continued: “I have always envied 
those Englishmen who. went out to Runnymede 
and secured from King John this great document 
of human liberty. If I could have been there and 
made my contribution as they made theirs to the 
welfare of all succeeding generations, to all civili- 
zation to come, I would not have exchanged that 
privilege for all the wealth of the Western Hemi- 
sphere today.” 

These words were spoken during one of the 
darkest hours in the history of mankind. They 
reflected the anguish of a great statesman and a 
great humanitarian who, long before most, real- 


ized the magnitude of the assault that was being 
made upon the liberties of civilized man by the 
present-day forces of tyranny and oppression. 
They also reflected an abiding faith in the great 
ideals which have made us free. 

The full meaning of these words is only unfold- 
ing today. They are assuming a prophetic quality, 
for today Secretary Hull, and we with him, are on 
the road to a new Runnymede. A new charter, 
an international charter, is in the making. It will 
be designed to bring to all nations devoted to 
peace the benefits of political stability, of eco- 
nomic and social advancement, of wider observ- 
ance of basic human rights. The outlines of that 
new charter were drawn at Moscow, at Tehran, 
and at Dumbarton Oaks. They will be perfected 
in continuing negotiations with our Allies, large 
and small, in this war of liberation. 

As we move toward the consummation of this 
great undertaking we must not forget that its suc- 
cess is dependent on the outcome of this global 
war. The path is being cleared by the faith, the 
drive, the sacrifices and sufferings of the men and 
women in our fighting forces and those of our 
Allies. They in turn depend on the untiring 
efforts of the home front to supply and to sustain 
them. We are winning this war, but let no one 
think that it is already won. The enemy con- 
tinues to resist desperately, in Europe as well as 
in the Far East. If the agony brought by the war 
to almost every home is to be ended quickly, each 
of us must keep his shoulder to the wheel, con- 
stantly, steadfastly, until the task is done. Total 
victory, decisive and complete, can only be won 
by total effort. With equal determination we 


Delivered by the Acting Secretary of State upon ac- 
cepting on behalf of the Honorable Cordell Hull the Hu- 
manitarian Award for 1943 conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of State by the Variety Clubs of America at Wash- 
ington, Nov. 24, 1944. 
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must move forward, in closest collaboration with 
all the United Nations, toward the completion of 
the great charter establishing those institutions of 
international cooperation for peace, for freedom, 
and for progress which our victory will make 
possible. 

If ever there was a time to put the supreme 
needs and aspirations of suffering humanity above 
personal advantage, it is now. Our Nation and 
all nations devoted to peace stand on the thresh- 
old of another glorious opportunity to make a 
contribution “to the welfare of all succeeding gen- 
erations, to all civilization to come”. In these 
ringing words Mr. Hull expressed the challenging 
ideals and hopes of this age. In honoring him 
tonight we dedicate ourselves anew to these ideals. 
They are our inspiration and our strength. In 
their image a new world will be built. 


Lend-Lease Operations 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 
TRANSMITTING 17TH QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Released to the press by the White House November 24] 


To THe Concress oF THE UNITep STATEs OF 
AMERICA : 
I 

I am submitting herewith my Seventeenth Re- 
port to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations. 

In fifteen of these reports I have reported on 
lend-lease aid extended by the United States. One 
year ago, the Twelfth Lend-Lease Report to Con- 
gress set forth the reverse lend-lease aid received 
by the United States from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations under the Lend-Lease Act. That 
report covered the period up to June 30, 1943. 

I now report on reverse lend-lease aid received 
by the United States from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations up to June 30, 1944. 

One year ago the governments of the British 
Commonwealth reported their expenditures for re- 
verse lend-lease aid to the United States, on the 
basis of estimates carefully prepared from their 
records, as totalling $1,175,000,000. They now re- 
port that by June 30, 1944—one year later—these 
expenditures had risen to $3,348,000,000—almost 
three times the previous total. 

The first six months of 1944 showed a significant 
increase in reverse lend-lease aid from the British 
Commonwealth. These were the months when the 
final preparations were being made in the United 
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Kingdom for the liberation of Western Europe 
and for the offensives aimed at Germany. 

In these six months, United States forces in the 
British Isles received the equivalent of almost 
3,851,000 ships’ tons of supplies from the United 
Kingdom under reverse lend-lease exclusive of con- 
struction materials and gasoline, compared with 
2,950,000 tons in the entire preceding 18 months, 
In monetary value, the supplies and services we 
received in these six months were greater than for 
the entire preceding year. 

By “D” Day, United States armed forces had 
reached the United Kingdom in vast numbers, 
From the day our first soldiers arrived in 1942, 
one-third of all the supplies and equipment cur- 
rently required by United States troops in the Brit- 
ish Isles has been provided under reverse lend- 
lease. The percentages of total United States 
Army requirements in the European theater pro- 
vided by the United Kingdom have ranged as high 
as 63 percent in the case of quartermaster sup- 
plies and 58 percent for engineers’ supplies. 

Reverse lend-lease has played an essential part 
in the stupendous job of preparing for and supply- 
ing the great allied offensives in Europe. 

It would have required a thousand ships to send 
across the Atlantic what we received for our men 
through reverse lend-lease from the United 
Kingdom. 

We were able to use these thousand ships instead 
for carrying supplies and equipment that had to 
come from the United States. 

Without the reverse lend-lease aid that we re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom, we would surely 
have been forced to delay the invasion of France 
for many months. Now that this campaign has 
been successfully launched and is on the road to 
ultimate success, it is possible to include in this 
report facts about specific and vitally important 
reverse lend-lease projects that could not previ- 
ously be safely disclosed in a public report. 

For the war against Japan, United States forces 
have also received increased quantities of supplies 
and services in the past six months as reverse lend- 
lease from Australia and New Zealand, and in 
India. These were the months in which the forces 
under General MacArthur were completing the 
New Guinea campaign and were preparing to 
launch the campaign for the liberation of the 
Philippines. 

Our forces in the Pacific have already received 
1,850,000,000 pounds of food alone from Australia 
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and New Zealand, including more than 400,000,000 
pounds of beef and other meats. 

Another important reverse lend-lease program 
in this theater has been the production for our 
forces of landing craft, small ships and boats, for 
the campaign we are waging in the Pacific. Tre- 
mendous numbers of these boats are needed for 
landing and supply operations on hundreds of 
islands scattered across thousands of miles of 
water. More than 9,500 of these craft had been 
produced and delivered by Australia alone in time 
for the Philippines campaign and over 12,000 
more are on the way. In addition, Australia and 
New Zealand have turned over to our forces many 
hundreds of coastal steamers, barges, tugs, light- 
ers, yachts, and launches. 

In India the increased rate of reverse lend-lease 
aid we have received in the first six months of 
1944 has kept pace with the rising tempo of air, 
land and sea operations in the Burma-India and 
China theaters. A significant proportion of the 
supplies we have received in India has consisted 
of aviation gasoline and other petroleum products 
drawn from British oil resources in the Middle 
East and refined at the British refinery at Abadan. 
This gasoline, provided to us as reverse lend-lease, 
without payment by us, is helping to power our 
B-29 Super-Fortresses in their raids from both 
China and India on the Japanese homeland and 
on such enemy-occupied strong points as Singa- 
pore. It is also being used by the fighter and 
bomber planes of the 10th and 14th United States 
Army Air Forces. 


II 


I take the occasion of this Report again to point 
out that the reverse lend-lease aid rendered by 
nations of the British Commonwealth to the 
United States is only a part of the aid which we 
have received from the British in fighting this war. 
The United States has benefited greatly from re- 
verse lend-lease aid, as the facts set forth in this 
Report indicate. But we have benefited far more, 
and in a far larger sense, from the total fighting 
effort of our allies. 

As I have stated in previous Lend-Lease Re- 
ports and as the Congress has expressed itself in 
Reports by its appropriate committees at the time 
of the virtually unanimous renewals of the Lend- 
Lease Act in 1943 and 1944, lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease are not two sides of a financial transac- 
tion. We are not loaning money under lend-lease. 
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We are not receiving payments on account under 
reverse lend-lease. The lend-lease system is, in- 
stead, a system of combined war supply, whose sole 
purpose is to make the most effective use against 
the enemy of the combined resources of the United 
Nations, regardless of the origin of the supplies 
or which of us uses them against the enemy. 

Neither the monetary totals of the lend-lease aid 
we supply, nor the totals of the reverse lend-lease 
aid we receive are measures of the aid we have 
given or received in this war. That could be meas- 
ured only in terms of the total contributions to- 
ward winning victory of each of the United Na- 
tions. There are no statistical or monetary meas- 
urements for the value of courage, skill and 
sacrifice in the face of death and destruction 
wrought by our common enemies. 

We in the United States can be justly proud of 
our contributions in men and materials and of the 
courage and skill and sacrifice of the men and 
women in our armed forces and of all those others 
who have devoted themselves selflessly to the war 
effort at home. We can also be rightly proud 
of and grateful for the contributions in men and 
materials of our allies and the courage and skill 
and sacrifice of their soldiers, airmen, seamen and 
peoples. 

In this war the United Nations have all drawn 
strength from each other—our allies from us and 
we from them. We can now begin to see the full 
significance of the overwhelming power that this 
steadily closer partnership has created. We al- 
ready know how much it did to save us all from 
disaster. We know that it has brought and will 
bring final viétory months closer than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease are a system 
of combined war supply. They should end with 
the war. But the United Nations partnership 
must go on and must grow stronger. For the 
tasks of building a workable peace that will en- 
dure, we shall need all the strength that a perma- 
nent and stronger United Nations can provide in 
winning security from aggression, in building the 
economic foundations for a more prosperous 
world, and in developing wider opportunities for 
civilized advancement for the American people 
and for all the other peace-loving peoples of the 
world. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvetr 

Tue Wurre Hovss, 

November 24, 1944. 
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America’s Need for Understanding China 


By HALDORE HANSON * 


I 

Increasingly we hear references to “our shrink- 
ing world” and to the fact that nations are moving 
closer together as transportation improves. The 
fact is not new; it is one that is fundamental to any 
discussion of the need for an understanding be- 
tween nations. 

There are many evidences of a shrinking world: 
The airplane which can reach any part of the earth 
in three days; the radio communication which can 
deliver a message to any country in seven minutes; 
a vast increase in ships to move persons and goods; 
the transportation of millions of soldiers and 
thousands of military and civilian officials from 
one continent to another; and a significant increase 
in language study. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can clipper ships were sailing from the west coast 
of North America to the Chinese port of Canton in 
120 days. Later the steamship cut this time to 30 
days and finally to an average of 14 days between 
San Francisce and Shanghai. Then came the first 
airline. Inthe middle of the 1930's the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways was making weekly flights from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong in seven days. To- 
day military planes are flying from Washington, 
D. C., across Africa and Asia to the capital of 
China in 72 hours. The late Wendell Willkie re- 
turned to the United States from Chungking by 
way of Siberia and Alaska in a comparable period 
of time. 

The vast progress in aviation by the armies of 
the world is one of the topics under consideration 
at the current aviation conference in Chicago, 
where 54 nations are discussing measures whereby 
commercial airlines may find agreement for their 
plans to extend into peacetime the technical prog- 
ress made during the war. 

Increased air travel is not the only evidence of a 
shrinking world. Radio-communication networks 
have been set up that reach the American fighting 





* This article is based on material from an address de- 
livered by Mr. Hanson before the 24th annual meeting of 
the National Council for the Social Studies on Nov. 24, 
1944 in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hanson is a Divisional 
Assistant, Division of Cultural Cooperation, Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Department of State. 
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forces wherever they are stationed. It has been 
said that the Army, from its headquarters in the 
Pentagon Building at Washington, can send a mes- 
sage to almost any country in the world in seven 
minutes. This military network may not continue 
in peacetime, but in its place will be vast improve- 
ments in commercial communications available to 
civilians who wish to send messages to peoples of 
other nations at reasonable rates. 

The trend toward cheaper communications is 
already reflected in the press rate between China 
and the United States. Not long ago the Ameri- 
can news agencies were paying 20 cents a word to 
send press messages from China to New York. 
During the war this rate has dropped to 934 cents 
and has already resulted in an increase of press 
messages. Chinese and Americans are hearing 
far more about daily happenings in each other's 
countries, 

Increased ocean travel is another evidence of the 
shrinking world. It was recently reported that 
the United States now has a shipping tonnage 
equal to two thirds of all the merchant marine in 
the world before the war. The United States 
alone at the close of the war would have 4,600 ships, 
a number three times greater than that of our 
American merchant marine in 1939. The press 
recently reported that President Roosevelt had 
authorized the Maritime Commission to develop a 
type of fast passenger vessel which would be use 
ful not only during the war but also in peacetime 
passenger trade. 

The increase in the number of ships and ait- 
planes already means that more people are moving 
from one continent to another. Our thinking 
about the Far East for the next generation may kk 
influenced by the views of tens of thousands @ 
American soldiers who are now in Australia, the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, India, 
and China. They are a part of the shrinking 
world. 

Civilian officials also have swelled this vast 
movement. Thousands of Americans have beel 
sent abroad by the Department of State, the For 
eign Economic Administration, the Department 
the Treasury, the Office of War Information, tl 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Offic 
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of Strategic Services, and a score of other agencies. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration is preparing to send administrators 
and technicians into liberated areas, including the 
now-occupied portions of China. 

Along with the movement of armies and officials 
has developed in the United States a greater con- 
cern and interest in the study of foreign languages. 
In 1939 it could be said that the people of the 
United States as a nation were far behind all the 
other great nations in the study of foreign lan- 
guages.* 

More people speak Chinese than any other lan- 
guage on earth. Yet in 1989 few Americans in a 
million, excluding those Americans of Chinese an- 
cestry, could speak or read Chinese. By contrast, 
in China every secondary-school student has been 
required to study English. A high proportion of 
officials in the Chinese Government speak English 
fluently. 

The United States Army after Pearl Harbor 
instituted an intensive language-training program 
in approximately 20 languages, including Chinese. 
The courses concentrated upon the spoken idiom, 
not upon reading, because the Army was inter- 
ested in helping soldiers and officers to get on with 
other peoples. The result has been that several 
thousand additional Americans now have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the Chinese or the Japa- 
nese language. In our post-war relations with the 
Far East these languages are likely to be more im- 
portant than ever before. 

The New York Zimes on November 19 reported 
that it had sent a questionnaire regarding the 
Army language-teaching methods to 50 colleges 
and universities. Nearly all the institutions re- 
plied that they plan to retain some of the features 
of the Army’s intensive teaching methods. A ma- 
jority of the colleges predicted a greater interest 
in foreign languages after the war than in the 
past. We Americans have always wanted to do 
things in a hurry, and now that we have a fast 
method of language study we intend to use it. 


II 


The fact that all nations will be our immediate 
heighbors will affect everyone in the world and 
may change the nature of international relations 
of our generation more completely than any other 
generation has witnessed since Columbus and Ma- 
gellan and the age of great discoveries. 
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We will be informed about our neighbors; they 
in turn will be informed about our neighbors; 
and they in turn will be in a position to learn 
about us. The attitudes of the people of one nation 
toward the people of another are likely to exert 
an ever-increasing influence upon foreign policy. 
In fact this shrinking of geography has already 
had some effect upon the conduct of foreign 
relations. 

Several centuries ago relations between states 
consisted largely of meetings between kings or 
their personal representatives, the ambassadors. 
Gradually a diplomacy developed between govern- 
ments through their foreign offices. In recent 
years that type of diplomacy has been supple- 
mented and in some cases even replaced .by rela- 
tions between peoples. 

About half a century ago the French Govern- 
ment began to send French scholars abroad to lec- 
ture in foreign universities. It subsidized schools 
and universities which Frenchmen had established 
abroad. It offered scholarships for foreign stu- 
dents to study in France. It financed the transla- 
tion of hundreds of French books into foreign 
languages. Cultural relations thereby became an 
important instrument in French foreign policy. 

Later Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
among our present Allies, undertook to foster in- 
ternational cultural programs, each in its own way 
trying to build a better understanding for itself 
among foreign peoples—an understanding that 
might be called a peoples’ diplomacy. Perhaps the 
most important form of popular diplomacy is the 
appeal to public opinion across international 
boundaries. Appeals by radio, motion pictures, 
and the press have attained particular attention 
during the war. The short-wave radio has proved 
in wartime to be the most powerful of these media, 
for it is the only channel of information which 
cannot be censored or controlled by the govern- 
ment of the receiving country. The radio has been 
used during the war both as a weapon against the 
morale of the enemy and as an instrument of 
friendship between Allies. Thus, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation today is reported to be 
broadcasting 105 program-hours a day in 40 dif- 
ferent languages to other nations in all parts of 
the world. The Soviet Union has been transmit- 
ting 73 program-hours daily to all parts of the 
world in 28 different languages. The United 


* BuLLETIN of Dec. 4, 1943, p. 395. 
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States has a large broadcasting program com- 
parable to that of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

It does not seem likely that the short-wave radio, 
which has proved to be such an important instru- 
ment in international relations, will be abandoned 
by other governments after the war. The radio 
will be a continuing contribution to the shrinking 
world. So will the various forms of cultural rela- 
tions. The peoples’ diplomacy is likely to grow in 
importance. Anyone who is not seeking to inform 
himself about other peoples is out of step with his 
generation. 


III 


After we have reviewed the evidence of a shrink- 
ing world and have considered the effects which 
this evidence may have upon foreign relations, we 
may apply these facts directly to China and the 
United States. We may reach the following con- 
clusions: 


1. That China has become our immediate neigh- 
bor and every further advance in science will draw 
her still closer. This is not the judgment of senti- 
mental friends of China; it is a plain unchangeable 
fact of geography. 

2. That China and the United States are going 
to know far more about each other than they have 
known in the past, and when the peoples of two 
countries as different as China and the United 
States become acquainted with each other for the 
first time, there is likely to be some friction. 

3. That it is of utmost importance for the peo- 
ples of two such countries to make a conscientious 
effort to understand each other. Such an under- 
standing can be facilitated both by governments 
and by school systems. 


During the past century many American citi- 
zens have been helping to build better relations 
with China. The American missionaries, for 
example, have established in China hundreds of 
schools, 18 colleges, several scores of hospitals, and 
a number of agricultural-experiment stations. 
Largely as a result of this work by Americans, 
China regards English as its secondary language. 

The finest medical school in China, built by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is staffed largely with 
Chinese scientists and doctors who were trained in 
the United States. 

The United China Relief in recent years has 
extended important assistance to Chinese humani- 
tarian and educational organizations. 
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The American Library Association has collected 
American books for the restocking of Chinese 
libraries and schools after the war. 

More than 100 private organizations in the 
United States are making significant contributions 
toward a better understanding between the United 
States and China. 

The United States Government has also assisted 
in this activity. It is not generally realized that 
Congress itself has taken two steps that more than 
any other individual acts have promoted under- 
standing between the people of China and the 
people of the United States. Under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved May 25, 1908 the 
President remitted to China a round sum of $12,- 
000,000 due to the United States under the indem- 
nity payments of 1901. Under another joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved May 21, 1924 the 
President remitted the outstanding balance of the 
indemnity, amounting to roughly $6,000,000. 

At the time of the first remission the Chinese 
Government announced that it would use the funds 
to send Chinese students to be educated in the 
United States. It was planned that 100 students 
annually would be sent for the first 4 years and 50 
students a year thereafter for an additional 30 
years. Approximately 1,800 Chinese men and 
women have been educated in American colleges 
under this plan. Some of them in later life have 
risen to the rank of cabinet minister or to other 
positions of leadership in Chinese public and pri- 
vate affairs. 

The Chinese Government later used another por- 
tion of the money remitted in 1908 to support 
Tsing Hua University, which has become one of 
the half-dozen leading universities in China. 

The joint resolution of Congress of 1924 stated 
that the object was “further to develop the edu- 
cational and other cultural activities of China”. 
To care for these funds the Chinese Government 
established the Board of Trustees of the China 
Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture. Two thirds of the Board members were 
to be Chinese and one third Americans. For the 
past 20 years this Foundation has been an im- 
portant leader in the strengthening of the natural 
and social sciences in Chinese universities and in 
the support of advanced research centers in that 
country. 

One cannot overemphasize the value of these 
two congressional measures to the cultural and 
political relations between the two countries. 
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At a later date—in 1938—the Department of 
State established a cultural-cooperation program, 
Until 1942 the American cultural program was 
confined to the Western Hemisphere. Since Pearl 
Harbor, however, the program has expanded to 
include China, the Near East, and some explora- 
tory work in Europe. 

At the inception of the China program in 1942 
the Japanese blockade imposed exceptional ob- 
stacles to its operations. The Japanese had 
closed the Chinese coast and had blocked the back 
door to China through Burma. 

In 1942 almost no mail was reaching China. 
The daily flow of printed materials between the 
outside world and China had virtually ceased. 
Chinese scientists had relied upon American re- 
search materials. Chinese scholars had used 
American professional journals. Chinese news- 
papers and magazines had translated popular 
American articles for republication in Chinese. 
The war had stopped all this. 

The Department of State, in order to restore at 
least a part of this flow of ideas, began to micro- 
film 70 scientific and scholarly publications. These 
microfilms were sent to China, where reading fa- 
cilities convenient to universities and scientific 
centers were established. Microfilm is not a simple 
form of reading-material, but it has helped China 
to meet a wartime need. 

This flow of ideas has not been in merely one 
direction. Before the war China had sent to the 
United States scores of scientific and scholarly 
articles each year for publication in American 
journals. Thus China contributed to the world’s 
body of knowledge at the same time that she was 
borrowing from it. The Japanese blockade 
stopped also this return flow of ideas from China. 

Last year the Department of State arranged for 
about 100 articles written in China to be trans- 
lated into English and sent to the United States. 
More than half these articles, under the names of 
the original Chinese authors, have already ap- 
peared in outstanding American journals. The 
two-way flow of ideas has thus been restored. 

This cultural program has another aspect. The 
Chinese Government in about 1938 was compelled 
to move 1,500 miles from the seacoast to the far in- 
terior, where it was necessary to develop new in- 
dustries, new scientific centers, and new university 
campuses. China had to carry out much of this 
wartime construction program with her own 
resources, 
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To help with this pioneer task of developing a 
new pattern of national livelihood in west China 
the Department of State asked the Chinese Gov- 
ernment whether it desired the services of Ameri- 
can technicians, and if it did to specify the quali- 
fications desired in each man. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment in 1942 surveyed its needs and submitted 
a list of about 30 specialists who could be useful in 
mobilizing Chinese civilian effort. , 

As a result the Department of State has sent, up 
to the present time, 25 American specialists to as- 
sist in various Chinese ministries. 

One of these specialists is a biochemist from 
Michigan who is now assisting the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in setting up a vaccine-control laboratory 
at Chungking, where all vaccines produced in 
China for the prevention of communicable diseases 
will be tested. The American animal breeder 
found that the Chinese Government was hauling 
much of its industrial production in animal carts 
and that the harnesses for these animals might be 
improved by a few techniques known to our Ameri- 
can pioneers in the days of the covered wagon. 
There is a story behind every one of these special- 
ists. 

More than half the Americans have completed 
their tasks and have returned to the United States. 
They have given service of exceptional importance, 
although they have attracted little publicity. 
Newspapermen in China have called them the 
“Jend-lease of American brains”, 

There is yet another activity in this American- 
Chinese program: the aid to Chinese students in 
the United States. At the time of Pearl Harbor 
approximately 1,800 Chinese students were in the 
United States. They represented an important 
asset to China. Some arrangements had to be 
made for them to complete their education. The 
Chinese Government cared for some of these stu- 
dents, and the Department of State up to the pres- 
ent time has granted approximately 400 scholar- 
ships. 

It would be unfair to China to leave the impres- 
sion that only the United States Government is 
interested in cultural exchanges. Naturally, in the 
midst of the greatest war in her history China 
cannot be expected to make the program fully re- 
ciprocal. Recently, however, the Chinese Minis- 
try of Education took a very important step when 
it offered 35 fellowships in American universities, 


* BuLLeTIN of July 9, 1944, p. 38. 
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to be awarded to American students for the study 
of Chinese language and culture. Each year for 
five years these 35 fellowships will be repeated. 
This is a very substantial gesture of friendship by 
a nation which is combating both invaders and 
inflation at home. 

IV 


- These cooperative activities by the American and 
Chinese Governments are directed primarily to- 
ward adults. What about the children? What 
about the public schools? 

We know that many of the impressions and pre}j- 
udices which we have about foreign countries, im- 
pressions which influence our thinking throughout 
our adult lives, are acquired before we are 18 years 
old. The public school can play an important role 
in orienting every child to the kind of world in 
which he lives. 

In 1936 the fourteenth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which was devoted to the 
social studies, listed the Far East as one of the 
neglected areas in American education. This fact 
was not a surprise to anyone, nor did it provide 
a solution. 

In 1939 a student in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University completed a the- 
sis on the study of China and Japan in American 
secondary schools. His statistics are worth not- 
ing. An examination of 85 textbooks indicated 
that a pupil taking the most commonly offered 
social-studies course each year and using a text- 
book which gives the average amount of attention 
to the Pacific area would, during his high-school 
career, read only 58 pages of printed matter on the 
Far East, or 1.6 percent of the total textbook ma- 
terials. More than a quarter of all the people in 
the world live in China and Japan, yet the text- 
books devote less than 2 percent of their space to 
those countries. 

This Harvard thesis showed also that the aver- 
age textbook in the world-history course offered 
in the tenth grade of our high schools devotes 
about 20 pages to China and Japan, or 2.7 percent. 
The world-history course, I understand, is in- 
tended to give the high-school student one of the 
broadest approaches to an understanding of the 
world that can be offered in any of his high-school 
classes. Yet less than 3 percent of the course is 
devoted to eastern Asia. 





they do not provide a remedy. 
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Through the daily newspaper maps of the Far 
East the average pupil has apparently broadened 
his knowledge of Asia. In 1943 the Institute of 
Pacific Relations prepared a classroom test for 
high-school students on topics relating to the Far 
East. This test was given to about 22,000 students 
in many different states. More than 70 percent 
of the students knew the answers to some impor- 
tant questions. They knew that Japan, of all the 
Asiatic countries, had the largest trade with the 
United States. They knew that the United States 
had looked to the Netherlands East Indies for 
quinine. They knew that Japan had seized For- 
mosa from China and the Marianas Islands from 
Germany. They knew that the Moslem League 
is a political organization in India. They knew 
about the treaty ports in China and the “unequal 
treaties”. 

But there were many gaps in their knowledge, 
More than half the students did not know that 
India has the second-largest population in the 
world or that China must import rice to feed its 
population. More than half of them did not know 
thatthe people who speak Chinese are the largest 
language group in the world. The majority of 
students could not locate Assam on the map, al- 
though American troops were then fighting in 
Assam, and the majority did not know that Kyoto 
is a city in Japan. 

It is fair to point out that the shortcomings of 
the students can often be traced back to the teach- 
er or to the teacher-training institutions. The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges in 1948 
sent a questionnaire to 118 colleges to learn what 
training about the Far East was offered to future 
teachers. The Association found that one third of 
these colleges had no materials of any kind on the 
Far East in their libraries. One tenth of the col- 
leges did not even mention the Far East in any 
course. The majority of colleges gave only brief 
attention to China and Japan, generally in history 
or geography. 

An official of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in summarizing this questionnaire commented 
that “the results reveal only a casual con- 
cern with the Far East in most teacher-education 
institutions”.* 

Questionnaires serve to measure the problem, but 
There is no single 


*“The Far East in Teacher-Education Programs”, by 
Christian O. Arndt and Walter E. Hager, School and 
Society, Jan. 1, 1944, pp. 1-4. 
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remedy, although many educators have begun to 
work toward the solution from different angles. 

The American Council on Education has estab- 
lished a Committee on Asiatic Studies in American 
Education which has produced a number of 
pamphlets for school children. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations has published a larger number 
of booklets on Asia for use in the schools, and it is 
now conducting a study of school textbooks in 
order to advise publishers on the improvement of 
Asiatic content whenever new editions are pre- 
pared. 

The United States Office of Education in Wash- 
ington has recently printed a number of bibliogra- 
phies on China for the use of school teachers. 
These leaflets are sent free on request. The Office 
of Education also circulates through public schools 
a number of exhibits of books and art objects to 
interest students in the Far East. 

At least a dozen universities are now offering 
special summer workshops on the Far East for 
high-school teachers. 

This program is but the beginning of an effort 
to overcome a traditional limitation in our geo- 
graphical outlook. If a stranger to this world 
were to examine our textbooks, he would come to 
the following conclusions: 


1. The United States is the center of the uni- 
verse. 

2. The United States traces its history back to 
England; therefore the children must know about 
England. 

3. The English people came originally from the 
continent of Europe; therefore the children must 
know about Europe. 

4. The European people trace their origin back 
to the Near East in a period called ancient history ; 
therefore the children study the Near East. 

5. Outside this circumscribed, backward glance 
of Anglo-Saxon man, there are known to exist other 
peoples who are not very important in the daily 
lives of the American people and therefore need 
be studied only briefly. 


It is apparently the outlook still contained in 
most of our textbooks and still taught by many 
of our teachers colleges. It is not an outlook that 
will prepare any school child adequately for life 
in a shrinking world. 

It is a real problem for which the school must 
find a solution. 
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Prohibition in Afghanistan of 
Cultivation of Opium Poppy 


[Released to the press November 20] 

The American Minister at Kabul, Afghanistan, 
Cornelius Van H. Engert, has reported to the De- 
partment of State that the Afghan Ministry of 
National Economy on November 6, 1944 published 
a brief declaration announcing as from March 21, 
1945, the beginning of the Afghan year 1324, the 
prohibition in Afghanistan of the cultivation of 
the opium poppy and notifying all cultivators to 
discontinue the growing of that plant. The Min- 
ister also lias reported the receipt of a formal note, 
dated November 11, 1944, from the Afghan Foreign 
Office confirming the decision of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment to prohibit the cultivation of the opium- 
poppy plant. This note, the Minister stated, was 
in reply to the Legation’s note of September 26, 
1944, transmitted at the request of the Department, 
bringing to the attention of the Afghan Govern- 
ment the text of H. J. Res. 241 (Public Law 400, 
78th Cong.) approved July 1, 1944, which requested 
the President to invite those countries where the 
cultivation of the poppy plant exists to limit the 
production of opium to the amount required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

The Department is gratified by the decision of 
the Afghan Government to prohibit the cultivation 
of the opium poppy, which is in accord with the 
policy of the United States Government. The 
Afghan Government’s action, prompted by a spirit 
of hearty cooperation and humanitarian sentiments 
notwithstanding the heavy financial sacrifices in- 
volved, will be an important forward step in the 
solution of the world opium problem. It may be 
recalled that the British Government, in announc- 
ing its decision on November 10, 1943 to prohibit 
the use of smoking-opium in its Far Eastern terri- 
tories when those territories are freed from Japa- 
nese occupation, stated that “The success of the 
enforcement of prohibition will depend on the steps 
taken to limit and control the production of opium 
in other countries.” The Government of the United 
States hopes that a number of other opium-pro- 
ducing countries will find it possible to follow the 
example set by the Government of Afghanistan in 


prohibiting the cultivation of the opium poppy. 


? BULLETIN of July 9, 1944, pp. 47 and 48. 
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Health Program in Liberia’ 


A team of eleven American Negro scientists is 
about to launch a five-year health program in Li- 
beria at the request of President Tubman and with 
the approval of President Roosevelt. The pro- 
gram will be carried out by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, it was announced by the State Department, 
which collaborated in the program. 

The work, which is designed to raise Liberian 
health levels and to safeguard American war 
operations in the country, will be headed by John 
Baldwin West of the Public Health Service, who 
has already left for Liberia with two assistants. 

The mission has three objectives: First, to take 
preventive measures against diseases communi- 
cable to the United States; second, to give Ameri- 
can cantonment areas and air bases in Liberia ade- 
quate health protection; and third, to improve 
Liberian health in general. 

Dr. West is a former major in the Army Medical 
Corps. The War Department worked with the 
State Department and the Public Health Service 
in setting up the program. 

The Public Health Service contemplates the ex- 
penditure of a total of $675,000 for this purpose on 
behalf of the African republic which was estab- 
lished in 1822 by freed Americar: -laves. The Di- 
vision of Cultural Cooperation of the State De- 
partment has allocated $20,000 for education in 
nursing. Fellowships for Liberian medical stu- 
dents in the United States will be given by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Colombian Dollar-Bond 
Indebtedness 


[Released to the press November 21] 


Dr. Gabriel Turbay, the Ambassador of Colom- 
bia, has informed the Department of State of the 
announcement of the offer of the municipality of 
Bogota to exchange outstanding Republic of Co- 
lombia three-percent dollar bonds (which are now 
being fully serviced as to both interest and amorti- 
zation) for the defaulted dollar bonds of the 
municipality. The offer marks a further stage of 
progress in resuming service on Colombian dollar- 
bond indebtedness. 


+ Cf. press release 576 of Nov. 21, 1944. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1941, p. 12, and June 27, 1942, p. 565. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1944, p. 525, and Nov. 12, 1944, 
p. 565. 
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In 1941 and 1942 the Government of Colombia 
offered settlements of its own direct and guaran- 
teed dollar-bond obligations.?, Dr. Turbay reports 
that only a relatively small percentage of the bonds 
covered by those offers remains to be exchanged 
and that most of those which have not been ex- 
changed are believed to be held in European war 
areas. 


Consultation on Matters 
Relating to International 
Organization 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE 
[Released to the press November 24] 


The Acting Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., at his press and radio news conference 
on November 24, 1944 said: 


“It is not yet possible for me to give you any 
statement of the decision of this Government with 
respect to the proposed meeting of foreign minis- 
ters of the American republics. As you know, we 
have told the other governments that we would not 
make a final decision on this matter until we had 
had a full exchange of views with them. That 
exchange of views is still going on, in a friendly 
and constructive spirit. I have every reason to 
believe that all the governments concerned will be 
able to state their position on this question by the 
time of the next meeting of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union on December 6. 

“T should like to point out that there is every 
reason why ample time must be allowed for the 
consultations now going on.’ Nineteen govern- 
ments are concerned. The subject of when a meet- 
ing of American foreign ministers should be held, 
and what the agenda should be, requires full con- 
sideration by each government. Some of the gov- 
ernments have been able to give us their views; 
others have not yet done so. It is our wish that 
each government should have the fullest and freest 
opportunity to express its considered views in due 
course, and that the entire process be carried out 
on a truly democratic basis. I venture to predict 
that the record will demonstrate beyond any ques- 
tion that this principle of free democratic discus 
sion will have been observed, and that this Govern- 
ment’s part in the discussion has been thoroughly 
in accord with that principle.” 
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Questions and Answers on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


[Released to the press November 20] 


The Department of State has prepared the fol- 
lowing questions and answers to assist in the study 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals : 


What are the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals? 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are recommen- 
dations for the establishment of a general inter- 
national organization, which were agreed to by 
representatives of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union, and China, at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, D.C. The Proposals were pub- 
lished October 9, 1944.1 


What use will be made of these proposals? 

The Proposals are now being considered by 
these four Governments, with a view to completing 
several topics left for further consideration. The 
completed Proposals will then be formally sub- 
mitted to the various Governments to serve as a 
basis of discussion at a full United Nations Con- 
ference at which the Charter of the Organization 
will be drawn up. The Charter would be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in accord- 
ance with their constitutional processes. 

In what major fields would the proposed Organi- 
zation operate? 

In the field of security, it would seek to prevent 
the outbreak of war (1) by encouraging peaceful 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes, 
(2) by preventing and removing threats to the 
peace, and (3) by suppressing breaches of the 
peace, by combined force if necessary. 

In the field of economic and social cooperation, 
it would facilitate solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, and other humanitarian problems, 
and promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


Through what main bodies would the Organization 
operate? 

A General Assembly, composed of representa- 
tives of all member states, meeting in annual and 
special sessions, in which each state would have 
one vote ; 

_A Security Council, composed of representatives 
of eleven member states and so organized as to be 
able to function continuously. The United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and even- 


tually France, would have permanent seats, while 
six states would be elected for two-year terms by 
the General Assembly ; 

An international court of justice, to whose stat- 
ute all members of the Organization would be 
parties ; 

A Secretariat, comprising an expert staff and 
headed by a Secretary-General as chief adminis- 
trative officer ; 

An Economic and Social Council, composed of 
representatives of eighteen member states chosen 
by the General Assembly for three-year terms; 

A Military Staff Committee, composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the 
Security Council or their representatives with pro- 
vision for the participation by other states when 
necessary. 


What states would be members of the Organi- 
zation? 


Any peace-loving state could become a member 
of the Organization. States which do not become 
original members could be admitted by the General 
Assembly, upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. 


What would be the primary responsibilities of the 
General Assembly? 
It would: 


(1) initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the promotion of international cooperation in 
political, economic, and social fields and for ad- 
justment of situations likely to impair the general 
welfare ; 

(2) consider and make recommendations with 
respect both to general principles of cooperation 
in, and questions relating to, the maintenance of 
international peace and security, except that the 
General Assembly would not on its own initiative 
make recommendations on any matter relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity being dealt with by the Security Council; 

(3) make recommendations for coordinating the 
policies of the specialized agencies brought into 
relationship with the Organization; 

(4) elect the non-permanent members of the 
Security Council and all the members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1944, p. 368. 
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The chart on page 632 illustrates the structure 
of the general international organization pro- 
posed tentatively by the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and China on October 
9, 1944, following the conversations of their 
representatives. This chart, which was released 
to the press November 20, was prepared subse- 
quent to the conversations held at Dumbarton 
Oaks to indicate graphically the relations be- 
tween the different organs of the proposed or- 
ganization and the relations with other organiza- | 





tions to be determined by special agreements or 
arrangements. 
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(5) be responsible for the finances of the Or- 
ganization. 


What would be the principal powers of the Secu- 
rity Couneil for maintaining peace? 

It would be empowered : 

(1) to investigate any dispute or any situation 
the continuance of which might lead to interna- 
tional friction or give rise to a dispute; 

(2) to call upon states to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means of their own choice; 

(3) to recommend to states appropriate pro- 
cedures or methods of adjustment of disputes 
likely to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; 

(4) to determine whether any situation threat- 
ens the peace or involves a breach of the peace, and 
to take any measures necessary to maintain or re- 
store peace, in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization ; 

(5) to take diplomatic, economic, and other 
measures to give effect to its decisions ; and 

(6) to employ air, naval, or land forces to main- 
tain or restore international peace, if measures 
short of force prove inadequate. 


How would the Security Council obtain the mili- 
tary forces that might be needed in maintain- 
ing peace? 

Member states would conclude a special agree- 
ment or agreements among themselves, subject to 
approval by the Security Council and to ratifica- 
tion in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The agreement or agreements 
would specify the numbers and types of forces and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to be 
made available to the Security Council. The 
Security Council could call upon some of the mem- 
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bers of the Organization, or when necessary all of 
them, to make available the forces, facilities, or 
assistance thus agreed upon, including national 
air-force contingents which member states would 
hold immediately available to enable urgent mili- 
tary measures to be taken by the Organization. 


How would the Security Couneil employ any mili- 
tary forces made available to it? 

Armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council would operate under its author- 
ity in accordance with plans made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. Questions of the command of such 
forces would be worked out later. ' 


What provisions are made for the regulation of 
armaments ? 

The Security Council would have responsibility 
for formulating plans for the establishment of a 
system of regulation of armaments to be submitted 
to member states. The Military Staff Committee 
would advise the Security Council on questions re- 
lating to the regulation of armaments and to pos- 
sible disarmament. 


What would be the functions of the international 
court of justice? 

As the principal judicial organ of the Organiza- 
tion, it would consider and render judgments in 
disputes referred to it which can be settled upon 
the basis of rules of law. The court would also, 
upon request, give advice to the Security Council 
on legal questions involved in other disputes. 


What would be the chief responsibilities of the 
Economie and Social Council? 
The Economic and Social Council, acting under 
the authority of the General Assembly, would be 
responsible for: 


(1) facilitating solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, and other humanitarian problems; ° 

(2) promoting respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and 

(3) recommending the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of international organizations and agencies 
which may be brought into relationship with the 
Organization, such as the projected United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the proposed Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Recénstruction and Development, and prob- 
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ably other specialized agencies in the field of edu- 
cation, cultural cooperation, health, etc. 


Why should the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, China, and France have perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council? 

It is necessary and inevitable that primary re- 
sponsibility for maintaining international peace 
and security should rest upon those states which, by 
reason of their capacity and resources, are in the 
best position to exercise that responsibility most 
effectively. This heavy responsibility would be 
discharged under the authority of the whole Se- 
curity Council and on behalf of the whole Organ- 
ization. 


What positions would smaller states have in the 
Organization? 

In the General Assembly their representatives 
would have an equal voice with the larger states. 
They would occupy six non-permanent seats on 
the Security Council and so participate in all im- 
portant security decisions. All members of the 
Organization would have equal access to and equal 
standing before the international court of justice, 
and would be equally eligible to election as one of 
the eighteen members of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


What would be the effect of the establishment of 
the United Nations upon the inter-American 
system and any other such regional arrange- 
ments ? 

Regional systems or arrangements whose prin- 
ciples and purposes are consistent with those of 
the United Nations Organization would not be pro- 
hibited. These systems and arrangements would 
be encouraged, either on the initiative of the states 
concerned or by reference from the Security Coun- 
cil, to undertake the peaceful settlement of such 
disputes as are appropriate for regional action. 
Regional agencies might also be used in enforce- 
ment actions, but only with the authorization and 
under the supervision of the Security Council. 


What are some of the important differences be- 
tween the proposed Organization and the 
League of Nations? 

(1) Unlike the League of Nations, where both 
the Assembly and the Council had similar general 
powers, in the proposed Organization the primary 
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responsibility for the maintenance of international] 
peace and security would be assigned to the Secu- 
rity Council, while the General Assembly would 
have primary responsibility for the facilitation of 
solutions of international economic, social, and 
other humanitarian problems and the promotion 
of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

(2) The proposed Charter would make ilegal 
the threat or use of force in any manner inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the Organization, in con- 
trast to the League Covenant which made only out- 
right war illegal. 

(3) The proposed Organization would be em- 
powered to ensure that states not members of the 
Organization act in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Organization so far as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, whereas the League Covenant con- 
tained no provision with respect to compliance by 
non-member states with the principles of the Cove- 
nant for the maintenance of peace. 

(4) The new Organization would not have one 
Council, as did the League, but would have instead 
more specialized Councils, including the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, each 
with responsibilities in clearly defined fields and 
with different composition and powers to corre- 
spond with their specialized tasks. 

(5) The Security Council would have greater 
powers in the use of military and non-military 
enforcement measures than did the League Coun- 
cil, particularly since the projected agreements 
und arrangements among member states would 
place two basic obligations on states not explicitly 
recognized under the League: the obligations (a) 
to make available forces, facilities and assistance 
necessary to the Security Council in maintaining 
peace, and (b) to hold immediately available na- 
tional air force contingents for carrying out urgent 
military measures through combined international 
enforcement action. 

(6) The Economic and Social Council, under 
the authority of the General Assembly, would be 
empowered to consider not only an enumerated 
list of problems in the field of economic and social 
cooperation, as was the League, but to facilitate 
solution of problems in this field generally. 

(7) In contrast to the League, which provided 
for placing only existing international bureaus 
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under the direction of the League, the present 
Proposals provide that each specialized economic, 
social, and other organization or agency, existing 
or projected, should be brought into relationship 
with the new Organization on mutually agreeable 
terms. 

(8) The unanimity rule that prevailed in the 
League would not be applied in the new Organiza- 
tion except perhaps in restricted form and in re- 
stricted categories of cases, yet to be defined. The 
General Assembly would deal with important ques- 
tions by a two-thirds vote, and the Economic and 
Social Council would make its recommendations by 
majority vote. 

(9) The international court of justice would be 
oue of the principal organs of the proposed Or- 
ganization and its statute a part of the Charter of 
the Organization, instead of being a related body 
as was the case with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

(10) The Military Staff Committee would be a 
new feature in international organization. 

(11) Provision would be made for the suspen- 
sion from the exercise of any right or privilege of 
membership of any member of the Organization 
against which preventive or enforcement action is 
taken, a provision not contained in the League 
Covenant. 

(12) The Charter of the proposed Organization 
would be an independent instrument, unlike the 
League Covenant which was incorporated in the 
Treaty of Versailles and other peace treaties. 


Where can copies of the Proposals be obtained? 

A pamphlet entitled, Dumbarton Oaks Docu- 
ments on International Organization, State De- 
partment Publication 2192, may be obtained at 5 
cents per copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Exchange Rate for Turkish Lira 


[Released to the press November 20] 


The American Ambassador to Turkey, Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, has notified the Department of State 
that the Turkish Government has granted a pre- 
mium of 40 percent on exchange of dollars for 
Turkish lira to be used for the purchase of Turkish 
goods for export. Effective November 15, 1944 
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American importers will obtain approximately 1.80 
lira for a dollar, as against the previous rate of 
exchange of 1.29 lira to the dollar. 


Anniversary of the Founding 
Of the Soviet Union 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
PRESIDIUM TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


[Released to the press November 20] 


I beg you, Mr. President, to accept my sincere 
thanks for your greetings on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the formation of the Soviet Union. 
I entirely share the thoughts which you expressed 
concerning the approaching victory over our com- 
mon enemy and concerning the importance of the 
strengthening of the cooperation established be- 
tween the United Nations as the basis for a future 
lasting and just peace. 


M. Katinin 


Payment by Mexico Under 
Claims Convention of 1941 


[Released to the press November 21] 


The Ambassador of Mexico has presented to the 
Acting Secretary of State the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s check: for $2,500,000 (United States cur- 
rency) representing the third annual instalment 
due to the United States under the Claims Con- 
vention concluded November 19, 1941. The Act- 
ing Secretary of State requested the Ambassador 
to convey to his Government an expression of this 
Government’s appreciation. 

Under the terms of the convention Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000,000 
(United States currency) in settlement of certain 
property claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of Mexico, as described 
in the convention. Payments heretofore made 
amount to $11,000,000. With the present payment 
of $2,500,000 the balance remaining to be paid 
amounts to $26,500,000, to be liquidated over a pe- 
riod of years by the annual payment by Mexico 
of not less than $2,500,000 (United States 
currency). 
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Thailand: Social and Political Structure 


By AMRY VANDENBOSCH and KENNETH P. LANDON * 


PRA ASD occupies the central part of the 
Indochinese Peninsula and a considerable part 
of the Malay Peninsula; it has a long coastline on 
the Gulf of Siam but a relatively short one on the 
Bay of Bengal. Except in the Kra Isthmus, which 
is wholly under Thai sovereignty, Thailand is 
separated from the Bay of Bengal by a long, nar- 
row strip of Burmese territory. Thailand had in 
1939 an area of 200,148 square miles, exclusive of 
the recent annexations, under Japanese aegis, of 
neighboring territories. The name of the country 
was officially changed from Siam to Thailand in 
1939. 


I. Social and Economic Structure 


DemoorapHic Facrors 


At the last official census, that of 1937, Thailand 
had a population of 14,464,489; its present popu- 
lation is estimated at 16,000,000. Bangkok, the 
only large city, had 681,214 inhabitants in 1937. 
Thailand as a whole is sparsely populated. Only 
central Thailand and the Menam delta area around 
Bangkok have a dense population. 

The Chinese constitute an important element in 
the economic life of the country. The census of 
1937, which took into consideration only immigrant 
Chinese, gave the number of Chinese in Thailand as 
524,062. Semi-official Chinese estimates run as high 
as 2,500,000 but include persons of mixed as well 
ag pure Chinese blood born in Thailand and fail 
to take into consideration the fact that many of 
these consider themselves to be Thai. About 1,600,- 
000 people in Thailand consider themselves to be 
Chinese. In 1937 Malays and Indians together 
amounted to less than 400,000, of which the Malays 
constituted about 325,000. The Malays are gener- 
ally peasant rubber-cutters, the Indians merchants 
or watchmen. 

Religiously Thailand is rather homogeneous. 
The Malays, who are Moslems, constitute the only 


7Mr. Vandenbosch was formerly a Principal Divisional 
Assistant, Far Eastern Unit, Division of Territorial Stud- 
ies, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State. 
Mr. Landon is Assistant Chief, Division of Southwest Pa- 
cific Affairs, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State. 


significant religious minority. Christians num. 


bered 70,000 in 1937. 


Economic Srrucrure AND Poticy 


Eighty percent of the population of Thailand is 
engaged in agriculture, Rice, which is the chief 
crop, formed 65 percent of the value of the exports 
in 1929, but 10 years later it had dropped to 48 
percent because of greater diversification of agri- 
cultural production and the rise of other exports 
such as tin and rubber. Tin accounted for 15 per- 
cent of all exports in 1938-39 and rubber for 12 
percent. Teak and other woods formerly consti- 
tuted an important item of export but by 1938-39 
had declined to less than four percent of the total 
exports. Total imports for the fiscal year 1938-39 
amounted to about $50,000,000 and exports to 
$77,500,000. The chief imports were cotton textiles 
and other manufactured goods. 

The commercial life of the country was largely 
in the hands of the Chinese, It has been estimated 
that in 1932 about 95 percent of the country’s busi- 
ness was in the control of foreigners. The Thai 
and Malays served as peasants and laborers and 
the Chinese as middlemen, and Europeans and Chi- 
nese operated the teak and rubber concessions, To 
cope with this situation the Thai Government be- 
gan to restrict immigration, adopted anti-foreign 
economic measures, and instituted a policy of na- 
tionalization of large-scale enterprises. These 
measures had been in force only a short time ; hence 
their effectiveness remains undetermined. 


CuLTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Education 

Thai achievements in education, compared with 
those of other countries of the region, are of 4 
fairly high order. The census of 1987 showed a 
literacy of 31 percent. From 1937 to 1939 the 
appropriation for the Ministry of Education was 
increased by 400 percent, but the appropriations 
were still inadequate. For the fiscal year 1941 the 
central Government appropriated for education 
$6,000,000, an amount which was about 11 percent 
of the total national budget. 

Primary education covering a four-year course 
is provided by local schools, supervised and sup- 
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ported by the central Government. There are also 
private and municipal schools which provide pri- 
mary education and which are supervised by the 
Government. The local schools, which had an 
enrolment of 1,325,000 pupils in 1939, teach only 
the simple rudiments of reading and writing. 
Few of the teachers have more than a primary 
education. Secondary schools supported by the 
Government had a total enrolment in 1939 of 61,- 
000. Higher education is provided by Chilalong- 
korn University and the University of Moral and 
Political Sciences. Many Thai studied abroad: 
In 1938 there were said to be 200 Thai students in 
Japan, 200 in the Philippines, 100 in England, 50 
in France, 50 in America, and 20 in Germany. 
The Government provided scholarships for a 
number of these students. 


Press and Radio 

Press circulation does not exceed 100,000 in a 
country of over 15,000,000 people. All newspapers 
are published in Bangkok, and copies are shipped 
by express to dealers for distribution in all prin- 
cipal towns. Because of the exercise of Govern- 
ment controls, the press has not been in a position 
to exert an independent political influence. Radio 
sets are to be found in all parts of the country. 
The Government, through its control of broad- 
casting, has utilized the radio for propaganda 
purposes. 


II. Political Structure and Developments 
Tue Monarcuy Berore 1932 


Prior to the coup d’état of June 1932 Thailand 
was an absolute monarchy, ruled by the Chakri 
dynasty. King Prajadhipok instituted a Supreme 
Council composed of his close relatives, to whom 
he delegated considerable authority. Commoners 
were admitted to the civil service, but princes held 
most of the high administrative and military po- 
sitions: They were at the head of eight of the 
twelve ministries under Prajadhipok. Foreign 
advisers were attached to almost every ministry. 
On several occasions Prajadhipok promised a con- 
stitution, and at the time of the 1932 revolution 
he was considering two drafts which a foreign 
adviser had prepared for his study. 


Tue REVOLUTION 


Coup d’Etat of June 24, 1932 
The coup d’état of June 1932 was not the product 
of a wave of nationalism. Actually the number 
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of people in Thailand who were stirred by na- 
tionai consciousness was small, and the coup d’état 
merely brought about a transfer of authority from 
the monarchy to a small minority of Western- 
trained civilians and military officers who labeled 
themselves the People’s Party. The affair was 
bloodless except for the superficial wounding of an 
Army general who refused to join the movement. 
Within 48 hours the cowp was completed with the 
King’s acceptance of a provisional constitution 
which abolished the absolute monarchy and 
stripped him of most of his powers. Throughout 
the uprising the King was treated with considera- 
tion and loyalty. 


Causes 

The causes of the revolution may be traced to 
the discontent of the Western-trained intelligent- 
sia with the incompetence of the monarchy and 
with the monopolization of the higher govern- 
mental positions by the royal princes. During the 
1920’s these foreign-trained Thai, most of whom 
held Government positions, as well as the graduates 
of native and missionary institutions, followed the 
leadership of a brilliant young Paris-trained law- 
yer, Luang Pradit Manudharm. 

The coming of the depression and the applica- 
tion of measures adopted by the monarchy to meet 
the resulting conditions increased the rapidly 
growing dissatisfaction and brought it to a head. 
The decline in world markets forced down the 
prices of teak, tin, and rice and presented to the 
Government a serious fiscal problem. In an at- 
tempt to reduce administrative expenses large 
numbers of civil servants were dismissed, but nepo- 
tism spared many of those of princely blood. Ap- 
pointment was denied to all except a few of the 
young educated members of the middle class, which 
disparaged any career except civil service. A sal- 
ary tax and a land tax bore heavily on civil ser- 
vants, the relatively small white-collar class, and 
the small-house owner and landowner. Support 
for the civilian elements also came from a group 
of military officers who were likewise antagonized 
by the monarchy’s policy of retrenchment. The 
actual coup d’état was engineered by a small num- 
ber of these militarists, under the leadership of 
Col. Phya Bahol and two other high Army officers. 

In spite of the revolution conservative elements 
of the old regime retained considerable authority. 
During the following year, 1933, they were able to 
reduce the authority of the revolutionists to a 
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minimum. Freedom of the press was restricted, 
and the formation of political parties in the As- 
sembly was prohibited. Officials of alleged radi- 
cal leanings were gradually eliminated. The coup 
de grace was delivered in April, when Luang 
Pradit, the liberal leader, produced a new elec- 
toral law and a program for social and economic 
reform, which were immediately labeled commu- 
nistic by the conservatives. As a consequence 
Luang Pradit was encouraged to leave the country, 
and because of the strength of his following, it was 
considered advisable to prorogue the Assembly. 


Coup @Etat of June 1933 


Elimination of the Luang Pradit liberal ele- 
ment narrowed the struggle to one between the 
military group led by Col. Phya Bahol, who led 
the armed forces in the 1932 coup d’état, and the 
conservative forces of Phya Mano. On June 17, 
1933 four military members of the State Council, 
including Phya Bahol, all of whom had been lead- 
ers in the 1932 revolution, resigned. Three days 
later Phya Bahol and a small group of military 
and naval leaders, including Col. Luang Pibul 
Songgram, who was to become Prime Minister five 
years later, executed a second coup d’état, likewise 
bloodless, which transferred authority once again 
from conservative to revolutionary elements. The 
leading conservatives were arrested, and others 
resigned upon request. The King’s approval of 
the coup was secured on the ground that the Phya 
Mano government had violated the constitution in 
proroguing the Assembly the preceding April. 
Phya Bahol became Prime Minister of the new 
State Council and retained his position of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. Shortly thereafter 
arrangements were made for the return of Luang 
Pradit to the country and to membership in the 
State Council. A staged Assembly investigation 
soon cleared him of charges of communism. 


Abortive Counterrevolution, October 1933 


Although Phya Bahol retained the laws passed 
by Phya Mano’s government the princes and con- 
servative elements were alarmed by new evidences 
of liberal tendencies, particularly the return of 
Luang Pradit and his friends and sympathizers. 
In October 1933 the conservatives, under the direc- 
tion of Prince Bavoradej Kritakara, a former min- 
ister of war, unsuccessfully attempted a counter- 
revolution. The greater part of the Army re- 
mained loyal to the Government, and the revolt 
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failed. The King, who was not in Bangkok when 
the revolt began, secluded himself in the South 
and refused to return voluntarily. Some members 
of the royal family who were implicated in the 
affair were subsequently exiled from the country, 

Since the suppression of the revolt which ended 
the power of the conservative-royalist elements 
the monarchy has no longer been influential polit- 
ically. According to the constitution no member 
of the royal family may hold public office. In 
June 1935, following the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to allow him to retain full power of pardon, 
King Prajadhipok, who was in England at the 
time, finally abdicated. He remained in England 
until his death in 1940. 

Prajadhipok was succeeded by his 10-year-old 
nephew, Ananda Mahidol, a schoolboy in Switzer- 
land, who has returned to Bangkok only once since 
his accession. 


Emergence of Conflict Between Liberal and Mili- 
tary Factions 

With the passing of the conservative-royalist 
elements the internal struggle for power was car- 
ried on by the forces of the liberal Luang Pradit 
on one side and a military clique under the leader- 
ship of Col. Luang Pibul, a participant in the sec- 
ond coup d’état, on the other. Neither group was 


strong enough to eliminate the other. The Prime . 


Minister, Phya Bahol, although an Army officer, 
was able to serve as a unifying factor between the 
two groups. 

The influence of Luang Pradit was reflected in 
such measures as revision of the tax system and 
proposals for elaborate social and economic re- 
form. Although the civilian group retained con- 
siderable influence during the ensuing period the 
balance of power steadily passed to the militarists 
under Luang Pibul. The defense budget was pe- 
riodically enlarged, and military officers were ap- 
pointed in increasing numbers to administrative 
posts and to membership in the Assembly. Their 
mounting influence was reflected in the national- 
istic character of both domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. Public leaders gave repeated testimony of 
their support of democratic government, but in 
practice they constituted a relatively small mili- 
tary dictatorship tempered only by the counsels of 
a few civilian leaders of influence. 


Rise to Power of Luang Pibul, 1938 


In December 1938 Col. Luang Pibul finally 
replaced Phya Bahol as Prime Minister. Luang 
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Pradit continued to exert considerable influence 
in political affairs, however, and received the ap- 
pointment as Minister of Finance in the new Gov- 
ernment. The growing dominance of the largely 
military clique surrounding Luang Pibul was re- 
vealed in the suppression of opposition in the As- 
sembly and among civilian elements of the 
Government; the application of increasingly 
nationalistic economic measures, particularly 
against the Chinese middle class; and the develop- 
ment of such features of the totalitarian state as a 
youth movement, militarism in education, and 
anti-foreignism. In 1940 the ruling group as- 
sured themselves of 10 more years of control of 
the Government by securing the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment delaying the election of 
all members of the Assembly until 1952. 
Conspiracy of 1939 

Attempts of the Luang Pibul regime to suppress 
all elements not whole-heartedly in sympathy with 
its program produced growing opposition among 
dissident groups. In January 1939 a conspiracy 
was uncovered which resulted in the conviction of 
over 40 persons, including an uncle of the boy king, 
a former deputy minister of economic affairs, the 
former Commander in Chief of the Siamese Ex- 
peditionary Force in France during the first World 
War, and 22 other Army, Navy, and police officers. 
The Government applied extreme measures against 
the conspirators, who were convicted by a specially 
created tribunal, which met in secret session and 
from which there was no appeal. Eighteen per- 
sons received the death penalty and 25 others life 
imprisonment. The suppression of the conspiracy 
appears to have eliminated such conservative- 
royalist influence as remained within the country. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


The structure of government established under 
the constitution of December 1932 resembles in 
form the British parliamentary system. In actual 
operation, however, political authority is in the 
hands of a narrow ruling group. 

King 

Under the constitution the King was left with 
very little authority. He retains the rights of par- 
don and veto, but the veto may be overridden by the 
Assembly. He can propose legislation and can 
issue emergency decrees, but such decrees must 
bear the countersignature of the responsible min- 
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ister and are subject to review by the Assembly at 
its next session. The King also has power to pro- 
claim martial law, declare war, make peace, and 
conclude treaties. All his authority, however, is 
exercised only upon the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. With the accession of the boy king a 
regency was appointed by the Assembly. 
Council of Ministers 

Conduct of political and administrative affairs 
rests with the Council of Ministers, which is com- 
posed of from 15 to 25 members. The President of 
the Council, who is the Prime Minister, and 14 
other members must belong to the Assembly, and 
up to 10 additional ministers who are not members 
of the Assembly may be appointed by the King. 
These ministers, however, do not have the right to 
vote in the Assembly. The Council controls the 
King, who acts only upon its advice. The consti- 
tution provides for Council responsibility to the 
Assembly, with resignation in a body following 
a vote of non-confidence or the election of a new 
Assembly. Actually the Assembly is completely 
subservient to the Council. 


People’s Assembly 

As originally planned the Assembly was to pass 
through three stages as the people acquired the 
ability to govern themselves. For the first six 
months all 70 members were appointed by the 
leaders of the 1982 coup @état. Then, following 
the first election, one half the members were elected 
and one half were appointed by the King upon 
recommendation of the Council. The third stage, 
providing for election of all members, was to begin 
when one half of the electorate had received a pri- 
mary education. It was stated that if this goal 
had not been reached in 10 years the third stage 
nevertheless would be introduced. In 1940, how- 
ever, the Assembly adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment postponing election of the full membership 
for another 10 years, until 1952. 

Elected members of the Assembly must be Thai 
citizens over 23 years of age and must be residents 
of their districts. The term of office is four years. 
The electorate includes both men and women. 
There are no literacy qualifications. Dissolution 
of the Assembly applies only to the elected 
members. 

Nominally the Assembly controls legislation, 
taxation, and expenditures, and it has the right to 
interpret the constitution. It may override the 
veto of the King by a majority vote. Amendments 
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to the constitution must pass the Assembly twice by 
a three-fourths majority. 


Actual Character of Government 

Although nominally a constitutional, semi- 
parliamentary monarchy, the Pibul government 
of Thailand was actually a dictatorship in the 
hands of a relatively small number of military 
and civilian office-holders headed by the Prime 
Minister, Gen. Luang Pibul Songgram. An in- 
creasing number of ministers, appointed members 
of the Assembly, and members in the civil service 
have been Army or police officers. The Pibul gov- 
ernment continued until August 1944, at which 
time it was replaced by a government which is 
generally believed to be democratic in objectives. 
It is too early, however, to attempt: to character- 
ize this government. 

By playing one power against another Thailand 
succeeded in maintaining itself as the sole inde- 
pendent state of southeastern Asia, but it did so 
at the loss of some territory and with a restriction 
on its sovereignty for a considerable period. Ina 
treaty with Great Britain in 1855 Siam granted 
exemption from the jurisdiction of Siamese courts 
to all British subjects in Siam and agreed never 
to raise its import duties on English goods beyond 
three percent. In 1856 the United States obtained 
a similar treaty,’ and by 1870 France, Denmark, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Spain had done likewise. Since the agreement 
included the Asiatic subjects of these states the 
exemption from Siamese courts extended to many 
persons. 

By treaty in 1907 France agreed that its Asiatic 
subjects and protégés should henceforth be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Siamese courts, though 
some extraterritorial rights were retained for all 
French subjects and protégés registered at a French 
consulate prior to 1907. In return for this con- 
cession Siam agreed to extend to French Asiatic 
subjects all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
Siamese subjects. In 1909 a similar treaty was 
concluded with Great Britain. The United States 
in 1920? agreed to surrender all rights of extra- 
territoriality upon completion of the Siamese legal 
codes, reserving only the right of consular evoca- 


* Treaty Series 322; 11 Stat. 683 and 18 Stat. 695. 
*Treaty Series 655; 42 Stat. 1928. See also Treaty 


Series 940; 53 Stat. 1731. 
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tion for a period of five years after the promulga- 
tion of its codes. In the same treaty the United 
States Government recognized the right of Siam 
to fiscal autonomy, agreeing to remove the restric- 
tion as soon as all other treaty powers having simi- 
lar rights should do so. Similar treaties were 
obtained from Japan in 1923, France, the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Spain, and Denmark in 1925, 
and Italy, Belgium, and Norway in 1926. 

During the course of the years Siam’s indefi- 
nite frontiers became delimited, partly by cession 
of territory over which it had more or less valid 
claims. Large areas were lost to France in 1893, 
1904, and 1907, and in 1909 Siam surrendered all 
claims over the Malay States of Perlis, Kedah, 
Kelantan, and Trengganu in favor of Great 
Britain. 

Because of the large number of Chinese nation- 
als in Thailand and because of geographic prox- 
imity the relations with China would seem to be of 
far greater importance than those with any other 
country. Nevertheless, the two countries have 
never entered into diplomatic relations with each 
other. In 1939 the Thai Government began an 
active campaign to break the control of the Chinese 
over the economic life of the country. Thailand is 
not likely to enter into diplomatic relations with 
China before the status of the large number of 
Chinese in Thailand has been definitely established 
by treaty. 

Until recent years relations with Japan have 
been slight. The world first became conscious of 
Thai fear of Japan’s power in 1932, when Siam’s 
representative in the League of Nations abstained 
from voting in the Manchuria Affair. The mildly 
Fascist government which gradually developed in 
Thailand in the years following 1933 slowly 
oriented itself in the direction of Japan. Parallel 
with the increasingly dictatorial, military charac- 
ter of the Luang Pibul regime were evidences of 
pro-Japanese sympathies of a growing number of 
its members. The Thai Government turned to 
Japan for the purchase of materials and for officer 
training. In July 1939 it was reported that a small 
group of officers in the immediate entourage of 
Prime Minister Luang Pibul was urging some 
form of military alliance with Japan. The Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, an Admiral, another 
Minister of State who was chairman of the Thai 
youth movement, and several Deputy Ministers 
were leaders in the movement. 
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Japanese occupation of Indochina was followed 
by increased influence of the pro-Japanese ele- 
ments. By the autumn of 1940 they were maneu- 
vering Thailand into the Japanese orbit. With 
Japanese encouragement and the use of press and 
radio propaganda, border incidents, and public 
demonstrations, an artificial Irredentist movement 
was set on foot. This action speedily bore fruit. 
By treaty of May 9, 1941 the Government of Indo- 
china ceded some 25,000 square miles of territory to 
Thailand. By direct agreement with Japan in July 
1943 Thailand annexed Trengganu, Perlis, Kedah, 
and Kelantan, four of the Unfederated Malay 
States, and the Shan States of Mong Pan and 
Kengtung of Burma. Brief resistance to Japanese 
invasion was offered by the Thai forces in Decem- 
ber 1941. On December 21 Thailand and Japan 
signed a 10-year treaty of alliance, by which 
Thailand agreed to assist Japan against the Allies. 
Thailand’s declaration of war against Great Brit- 
ain and the United States followed on January 25, 
1942. 

There was a pro-Japanese element in the Thai 
Council of State, and in the decade since the revo- 
lution of 1932 the Government had become steadily 
more military and authoritarian in character. To 
what extent the Thai people supported the Govern- 
ment in its pro-Japanese policy it is difficult to as- 
certain. Most people who know Thailand well, in- 
cluding several who remained in Thailand until 
the Japanese occupation, are unanimous in assert- 
ing that the policy of the Government was con- 
trary to the wishes of the vast majority of the 
Thai. But whatever the desire of the people, they 
were largely inarticulate, and they had little or no 
control over the Government. Japanese pressure 
was great; Thai military power was practically 
nil; and Great Britain and the United States were 
unable to render assistance. 


Joseph C. one Returns From 


Pearl Harbor 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE 
[Released to the press November 20] 

Joseph C. Grew, Director of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, returned on November 18 from 
Pearl Harbor, where he had spent a week as the 
guest of Admiral Nimitz. During his stay a free 
exchange of views was carried on between Mr. 
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Grew and the officers of Admiral Nimitz’ staff, 
both naval and military, and it is believed that the 
result of this visit will be a closer coordination 
between the work of the State Department and 
that of Admiral Nimitz’ headquarters in the con- 
duct of the Pacific war. Mr. Grew was deeply im- 
pressed with the effectiveness of Admiral Nimitz’ 
organization, with the personality of the officers 
responsible for the conduct of operations against 
Japan, and with the vision and thoroughness with 
which the plans for the conduct of the Pacific war 
have been formulated and are being carried out. 


The President’s War Relief 
Control Board 


REVISION OF REGISTRATION REGULATIONS 


On November 22, 1944 Charles P. Taft, acting 
chairman of the President’s War Relief Control 
Board, approved a revision of registration regula- 
tions. Section 501.6 of part 501 (Solicitation and 
Collection of Funds and Contributions for War 
Relief and Welfare) is superseded in its entirety 
by the following section : 


501.6 Registration of agents and affiliated asso- 
ciates. Each applicant for registration shall spec- 
ify (1) any unit, including a committee, branch, 
or chapter, which will operate under the applicant’s 
name as an agent of the applicant, and (2) any 
unit which will cooperate under its individual name 
as an associate of the applicant to further a com- 
mon purpose, The registrant shall apply to the 
Board for an amendment to its notice of accept- 
ance of registration in respect to any additional 
agent or associate which it proposes to establish 
or accept. 


Section 501.7(a) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


501.7 Registration restrictions ... Provided 
That a person may, without the authority of such 
a notice, engage in the activities specified in this 
section as agent of a registrant, or for its own ac- 
count and purposes if it is named in the application 
of a registrant as an associate of the registrant, 
subject to the conditions set forth in a notice of 
acceptance of registration, or in an amendment of 
registration. 


*9 Federal Register 14018. 
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Visit of Ecuadoran Educator’ 


Dr. Pio Jaramillo, professor of constitutional 
law in the University of Quito, Ecuador, and pres- 
ident of the Jnstituto Indigenista (the Institute 
of Indian Affairs) of Ecuador, has arrived in 
Washington as guest of the Department of State. 
His association with Indian affairs is long-stand- 
ing and has made him a recognized authority on 
the subject. While in this country Dr. Jaramillo 
will visit Indian schools and university centers, 
where he will give several lectures on the art and 
the literature of Ecuador. 

Dr. Jaramillo states that the Instituto Indi- 
genista is concerned with the standard of living of 
the Ecuadoran Indian and that it is interested in 
enlarging his opportunities. Special attention is 
being given to questions of education and health 
as well as to historical and sociological studies. 
The Indian population of Ecuador, Dr. Jaramillo 
states further, is showing an intelligent response 
to efforts on its behalf. For example, the Indians 
have sent a delegation to the constitutional assem- 
bly now meeting at Quito to draw up a new consti- 
tution for the country and have discussed there 
with representatives of the Instituto Indigenista 
measures for their advancement that should be 
written into the law of the land. 


TREATY INFORMATION 


Development of Foodstuffs Production 
In Venezuela 


The modus vivendi between the United States 
and Venezuela for the development of foodstuffs 
production in Venezuela, effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Caracas on May 14, 1943,? has been 
extended for one year in accordance with the terms 
of the modus vivendi. The modus vivendi pro- 
vides in part that “it may be extended for one year 
more by the simple statement of willingness of the 
Government of the United States of Venezuela”. 

There follows a translation of a note of May 13, 
1944 from the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Venezuela to the American Ambassador, by 
which the modus vivendi has been extended. 


*Cf. press release 577 of Nov. 22, 1944. 
? Executive Agreement Series 333. 
* Executive Agreement Series 385. 
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Caracas, May 13, 1944. 
Mr. Ampassapor: 

I have the honor to address Your Excellency 
for the purpose of communicating that the Goy- 
ernment of Venezuela, in the exercise of the au- 
thority which the eighth paragraph of Article 17 
of the Customs Tariff Law confers upon it and in 
accordance with the last paragraph of the modus 
vivendi concluded between our countries on May 
14, 1943, concerning the best way of organizing the 
development of the production of foodstuffs in 
Venezuela, has decided to prolong the said modus 
vivendi for the term of one year counting from 
this date. 


I avail [etc.] R. Picén Lares 


Inter-American Cooperative Food 
Production Service in Peru 


The American Embassy at Lima has transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch of October 
17, 1944, a copy of an exchange of notes of August 
18 and October 10, 1944 between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of Peru 
extending to August 31, 1945, with modifications, 
the agreement relating to the establishment of the 
Inter-American Cooperative Food Production 
Service in Peru, effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Lima May 19 and 20, 1943. The ex- 
change of notes of August 18 and October 10, 1944, 
effective as of May 19, 1944, approves a memoran- 
dum of agreement signed on June 1, 1944 by the 
Executive Vice President of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture of Peru. 


Commercial “Modus Vivendi’, 
Venezuela and Chile 


The American Embassy at Caracas transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch of November 
8, 1944, a copy of an exchange of notes signed at 
Caracas on November 4, 1944 effecting a further 
renewal for one year from November 5, 1944 of the 
commercial modus vivendi between Venezuela and 
Chile signed at Caracas on October 11, 1941. The 
notes of November 4 are published in the Vene- 
zuelan Gaceta Oficial No. 21,554 of November 6, 
1944, page 144,703. 
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Health and Sanitation Agreement 
With Venezuela 


The American Embassy at Caracas has trans- 
mitted to the Department certified copies of an 
exchange of notes of June 28, 1944 between the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela effecting an extension, subject 
to certain stipulations, of the health and sanitation 
agreement between the two countries effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Caracas February 18, 
1943.1. The exchange of notes of June 28, 1944 
provides that the extension of the agreement is 
effective from July 1, 1944 and that the agreement 
will terminate at the end of a 30-month period, or 
on December 31, 1946. 

There is printed in the Venezuelan Gaceta Ofi- 
cial No. 21,501, of September 4, 1944, Executive 
Decree No. 188 of September 4, 1944 reorganizing 
the Oficina Cooperativa Interamericana de Salud 
Publica, which was established by Executive De- 
cree No. 58 of March 26, 1943 in accordance with 
provisions of the health and sanitation agreement 
of February 18, 1943. 
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Revision of Canol Projects: Agreement between the 
United States of America and Canada—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Ottawa June 7, 1944. Executive 
Agreement Series 416. Publication 2208. 8 pp. 5¢. 

Exchange of Official Publications: Agreement between 
the United States of America and Guatemala—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Guatemala March 23 and April 
18, 1944; effective March 23, 1944. Executive Agreement 
Series 412. Publication 2209. 15 pp. 5¢. 

Diplomatic List, November 1944. Publication 2211. ii, 
123 pp. Subscription, $2 a year; single copy, 20¢. 


OrHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Dumbarton Oaks: Proposals for the Establishment of a 
General International Organization. 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
S.Doc. 245. 22 pp. 

The articles listed below will be found in the November 
25 issue of the Department of Commerce publication en- 
titled Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Organic Chemical Trade in Present Day Mexico”, based 
on a report from Herbert N. Higgins, senior economic 
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analyst, and Robert W. Wagner, economic analyst, Ameri- 
can Embassy, México, D.F. 


“National Income of Palestine in 1943”, by Malcolm P. 
Hooper, consul, American Consulate General, Jerusalem. 

“Spain Develops New Type of Railway Train”, by Wil- 
liam L. Smyser, vice consul, American Embassy, Madrid. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Diplomatic and Consular Offices 


The American Embassy at Athens was opened 
to the public on November 15, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Cherbourg was re- 
established on November 10, 1944. 

The American Consulate General at Antwerp 
was opened to the public on November 17, 1944. 

The American Consulate at Nice was reestab- 
lished on November 20, 1944. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 
[Released to the press November 25] 


Col. J. Noel Macy, formerly chief of the News 
Division of the Army Bureau of Public Relations, 
has been appointed Assistant Chief in charge of 
media of the International Information Division, 
Department of State. 

Colonel Macy is president of Westchester Coun- 
ty Publishers, Inc., which operates a group of 
newspapers, and is also co-owner of radio station 
WFAS. His other experience in the publishing 
field includes the presidency of the New York State 
Publishers Association and membership on the 
board of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
board of Parents Magazine and Survey. 

He has been with the Army since January 27, 
1941, entering as a captain in the 101st Cavalry 
(Squadron A, New York). 

The International Information Division is re- 
sponsible for “The Department of State’s interest 
and participation in dissemination overseas of in- 
formation through the media of films, radio and 
certain publications”. 


* Executive Agreement Series 348. 
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Additional Responsibilities of Special 
War Problems Division’ 


Purpose. This order is issued to amplify the 
functions of the Special War Problems Division, 
Office of Controls. 

1 Assignment of additional responsibilities. In 
addition to similar duties, the Special War Prob- 
lems Division shall have responsibility for the 
coordination of policy and action in respect to 
all questions arising from the use, possible use, 
or allegation of use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other similar gases, or of bacteriological methods 
of warfare. 

2 Relations with other divisions. In carrying 
out this responsibility, the Special War Problems 
Division shall work in close collaboration and 
consultation with the geographic divisions, the 
Office of the Legal Adviser, and other interested 
divisions of the Department. 

3 Previous orders amended. This _ order 
amends pages 8 and 9, paragraph 3, of Depart- 
mental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, concern- 
ing the functions of the Special War Problems 
Division.? 

E. R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary 


Priority Travel of American Private 
Citizens’ 


Purpose. Executive Order 9492, October 24, 
1944,* authorized the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to permit transportation 
of non-military and non-naval passengers and 
cargo on Army Air transports and Navy Air 
transports operating over foreign routes pro- 
vided: “(a) That the transportation is certified 
by the War Department or the Navy Department 
as being in the national interest because it will 


contribute directly or indirectly to the war effort, 


* Departmental Order 1296, dated and effective Nov. 8, 
1944. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 15, 1944, p. 48. 

* Departmental Order 1297, dated Nov. 9, 1944, effective 
Nov. 3, 1944. 

*9 Federal Register 12859. 
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or by the State Department, or the War or Navy 
Department acting for the State Department, as 
being in the national interest because it will 
similarly contribute (i) to relief or rehabilitation 
activities in areas affected by the war, or (ii) to 
the resumption of economic or other activities, 
disrupted by the war, that are necessary for the 
prompt reestablishment of peacetime conditions.” 
It is the purpose of this Departmental Order to 
allocate responsibility within the Department of 
State for carrying out the Department’s responsi- 
bility in connection with this Executive Order. 

1 Location of responsibility for carrying out 
Executive Order 9492. In accordance with De- 
partmental Order 1286, September 18, 1944, creat- 
ing the Transportation Service Branch of the 
Division of Foreign Service Administration, re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the Department’s 
responsibility in connection with Executive Order 
9492 is hereby lodged in the Transportation Serv- 
ice Branch. The Transportation Service Branch 
shall be responsible for the procurement of pri- 
orities for: (a) the travel of American private 
citizens travelling in the war effort, under the 
procedure now in effect; and (b) certification of 
priority travel of American private citizens 
travelling in the national interest, as provided by 
Executive Order 9492, in conformity with such 
regulations as may be issued by the War and 
Navy Departments under the provisions of the 
Executive Order. 

2 Relations with other divisions and agencies. 
In carrying out this responsibility, the Trans- 
portation Service Branch shall, as in the past, 
ascertain and coordinate the advice of other 
Divisions of the Department and of other Federal 
agencies pertinent to a determination to grant 
or refuse priority requests. In particular, close 
liaison shall be maintained with the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and the Office of Wartime Economic 
Affairs in ascertaining pertinent information re- 
garding priorities for citizens in connection with 
relief or rehabilitation activities in areas affected 
by the war and necessary to prompt reestablish- 
ment of peacetime conditions. 


E. R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary 
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Representation Before Other Govern- 
ment Agencies on Requirements for 
Long-Range Economic Development 
Projects’ 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to trans- 
fer responsibility for representation of the 
Department before the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and the War Production Board in 
regard to requirements for long-range economic 
development projects. 

1 Transfer of Certain Representation Responsi- 
bility. By Departmental Order 1218, January 15, 
1944, the Division of Financial and Monetary Af- 
fairs was given responsibility for the initiation 
and coordination of policy and action in all mat- 
ters pertaining to requirements for long-range 
economic development projects. It now seems de- 
sirable to consolidate in one Division the function 
of representation of the Department before other 
Government agencies on requirements. There- 
fore, the responsibility of representation of the 
Department before the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, the War Production Board, and other 


*Departmental Order 1299, dated and effective Nov. 15, 
1944. 
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Government agencies, of requirements for long- 
range economic development projects is hereby 
transferred from the Division of Financial and 
Monetary Affairs, Office of Economic Affairs, to 
the Division of War Supply and Resources, Office 
of Wartime Economic Affairs. 

2 Departmental Orders Amended. Depart- 
mental Order 1218, January 15, 1944, p. 18, and 
Departmental Order 1293 of October 16, 1944, are 
accordingly amended. 

E. R. Srertrntvs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary 


LEGISLATION 


I 
ll 


Supplemental Estimates of Appropriations for the De- 
partment of State: Communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting supplemental estimates of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1945, amounting to $3,- 
172,087.97, for the Department of State. 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc. 777. 3 pp. 

Anfending the Nationality Act of 1940. 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., H.Rept. 1921. 4 pp. 

Relating to the Imposition of Certain Penalties and the 
Payment of Detention Expenses Incident to the Bringing 
of Certain Aliens Into the United States. 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., H.Rept. 1920. 7 pp. 
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